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CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONCEPT OF REALITY. 1 

A N historical discussion of the development of the Concept 
•**■ of Reality should be prefaced by an explanation of the 
concept itself. Under the Concept of Reality are included those 
objects whose determination is arrived at by the several empirical 
sciences and their supplementary metaphysics, this determina- 
tion being regarded as independent of the cognizing subject. 
When, for example, natural science speaks of electrons as carriers 
of electric charges, or of elements in chemical compounds, or of 
cells as the bases of biological growth ; when it speaks of minerals 
and heavenly bodies, or plants and animals, it is concerned with 
objects which are as little identical with our concept of them as 
they are with the content of our sense perception. Psychology 
has also just such objects in mind, when it speaks of sensations 
and ideas, of feeling and attention, of thought and will, and it 
makes an essential distinction between our conception of these 
processes and the processes themselves. Further, the human- 
istic sciences, which latterly it has been the fashion to characterize 
as sciences of fact, aim to treat language and art, religion and 
law, historical persons and events, as self-dependent objects, 
having their own spontaneous and immanent determinations. 
Finally one need only mention the metaphysical concepts of a 
monad or an idea, a world-will or a causa sui, and the fact 
becomes clear that in these cases there is something postulated, 
whose being and becoming are quite independent of all thinking 
and cognizing. 

1 An address presented to the International Philosophical Congress at Bologna 
on April 6, 191 1. 
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We designate the process of postulating and defining such 
objects as realization (Realisierung), and the objects themselves 
we call real or realities. These are not experiences of conscious- 
ness, although they are attained by the elaboration of experiential 
data. Neither are they ideal objects, such as are produced by 
abstraction from a given reality, or by the combination in thought 
or fancy of elements of reality. Realities are rather objects that 
are independent of our apprehension and knowledge, independent 
of our sensation, representation or thought, independent of our 
postulation and definition. They are not created by us as ideal 
objects are, quite as little are they given in bare experience, as 
facts of consciousness; they are merely grasped by us, and enjoy 
their own being and becoming, their own independent laws of 
activity. Their limits are given in pure experience and in pure 
reason. Both of these participate in the knowledge of reality. 
They can be thought of, only in so far as abstraction from empiri- 
cal elements is necessary in their determination. But, on the 
other hand, they can be grasped only when regard is had for the 
actually given. 

Furthermore, there is need of particular criteria of reality, 
i. e., need of specific grounds for the postulation of reality. 
What causes us to separate certain elements from the immediate 
reality of consciousness with its unclarified facts and to regard 
them as objectively real, while we segregate other elements 
from this reality and regard them as subjective admixture? To 
this question the various (real) sciences reply by setting up 
different criteria. The sciences of nature regard as the primary 
mark of nature-reality its independence of the psycho-physical 
organism. Psychology sees the chief criterion of psychical reality 
in the independence of the cognizing subject from the appre- 
hended content of consciousness. In addition to this, where 
one is concerned with the knowledge of psychical life other than 
one's own, psychology employs as criterion the interpretation of 
expression and of its trustworthiness in representing actual 
conditions in another psyche. These two criteria are applicable 
also to the humanistic sciences. In addition to these, other 
grounds are employed for the determination of the real. If. for 
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example, it is maintained in the case of physical reality, that 
it is irrefutably established by the sense of touch, we then have an 
empirical criterion for the quality of the reality. If, on the other 
hand, freedom from contradiction (as in the case of the Eleatics 
or Bradley) is regarded as the fundamental principle in determin- 
ing the real, then we have a rational criterion. If, however, the 
real natural object is regarded as cause of the content of percep- 
tion, then we have a mixed criterion, a criterion composed of 
experiential and rational factors. 

In speaking of primary criteria for the realization, we have 
made reference to other supplementary criteria. Realization 
has several stages. One of the first stages consists in the determi- 
nation of the real, as it is in any way met with in consciousness, 
although confused with subjective admixtures. The (real) 
sciences, however, cannot stop with this. They either proceed 
to the assumption of substances or bearers of real phenomena, 
or they extend the concept of the given through the assumption 
of the not-given, that attaches to possible experience. All of 
these supplementations rest upon deductions, and so there is 
need of criteria for these, in so far as they bring about trustworthy 
and indispensable additions to the system of realities, in the con- 
struction of which all of these sciences are employed. The 
problem of epistemology consists in the investigation of the 
principles by which the real sciences are guided. 

A critical history of the concept of reality can be developed 
down to our time almost exclusively in connection with the 
history of philosophy. There is no need of proving this in the 
case of metaphysics, which has always counted as a specifically 
philosophical discipline. For psychology, which has only 
recently taken on the character of an independent science, there 
is just as little need of proof. In natural science and humanistic 
science, discussions of the problem of the reality of the external 
world or of historical fact have played only a small r61e. In 
these sciences, one has for the most part taken the appropriate 
and practical point of view that one may and must assume these 
forms of reality, and has followed this procedure, without ex- 
amining or testing the grounds for the postulate. To the 
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philosopher were referred questions of idealism, realism, phe- 
nomenalism, questions as to the existence or non-existence of a 
corporeal world, of soul-substance, questions of rejecting or 
accepting the concept of a real, of a transcendent; and so down 
to the 19th century orientation in the problem of reality is to be 
found only in the history of philosophy. Here, however, we 
must distinguish between naive and critical realism. The 
former pre-scientific form of realism is understood in our daily 
lives; it is the forerunner of the scientific determination of the 
real, in that it recognizes a real external world, the reality of 
other souls, of historical events and persons and the supersensuous 
power of objects of faith. Scientific, critical realism is to be 
regarded only as a continuation, refinement and purification of 
naive realism, in so far as it sets up more adequate criteria and 
makes a more logical application of the same, as guiding prin- 
ciples. The fundamental tendency of both forms of realism 
is the same. To what extent it is a need of the human spirit, 
is seen nowhere so clearly as in Hume, whose epistemology ex- 
cluded all realism, yet Hume was nevertheless disposed to retain 
it practically. 

The Pre-Socratics emphasize constantly the activity of the 
understanding in the postulation and determination of the real. 
But this principle is variously conceived by them. To the Eleatics 
it appears preeminently as something conceptual, as something 
universally valid and self -consistent, at the same time in content 
as an ideal of perfection. Reality must consequently be determi- 
nate, static, continuous, and uniform. It is in its essence pure 
being; it cannot, therefore, have been or ever become non-being. 
Consequently, the entire sensible world with its evident origin and 
decay, with its changes in space and in constitution is really 
non-being. On the other hand, the nature-philosophers of this 
epoch conceived an original elemental Being from which every- 
thing is derived. They emphasized the difficulty of its essential 
determination, and explained all origin and decay as mixing 
and dissolution. For Heraclitus, finally, Being is reduced to 
an eternal Becoming. Change has become the constitutive 
mark of its existence. In all of these views there is lacking a 
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clear distinction between theoretical questions and questions 
of value, also between logical and empirical elements in the 
concept of reality. In view of the unclarified and contradictory 
character of these conceptions, the Sophists were in a position 
to postulate "Man as the measure of all things," and so to cast 
doubt upon the entire possibility of a real. 

The essential advance made by Plato in this field consists 
in his analysis of the concept of being, in his distinction between 
degrees of being, in the sundering of the attributes of Being and 
Non-being from the Being and Non-being themselves, and in the 
first steps towards a separation of the question of value from the 
question of reality. According to the Republic there are four 
stages or degrees of Being and the same number of degrees of 
knowledge; of these, two belong to the conceptual sphere (ideas 
and mathematical objects) and two to the sensible sphere (imme- 
diate objects of sense perception and images or shadows) . To the 
new criteria, which have contributed to the above distinctions, 
belong efficiency and self-existence and independence. The 
process of determining the real is more particularly described 
in connection with Socrates. It consists in the discovery of the 
universally valid and, therewith, in the discovery of the essential 
mark of objects. As far as these essential marks occur in par- 
ticular and variable expression in the sensible world, to that 
extent sensible things participate in true being. 

As elsewhere, so here, Aristotle develops the doctrines of his 
master. In his opinion, also, the idea is the essence of all things, 
but the idea is not the real, nor is the most important component 
element of objects the real; only the concrete thing is the real. 
Thought-objects, according to Aristotle, are immanent in sensible 
things and have no metaphysical existence apart from sensible 
things. Only God and, in a certain sense, the human vork, form 
an exception to this principle of immanency. Consequently, the 
metaphysical reality of the Prime Mover and of the immortal 
part of the soul is sundered from all other substances. In 
addition to this, Aristotle analyzes the concept of cause into the 
well-known four causes, and the attributes of reality into es- 
sential (forming the substance) and accidental attributes. Here 
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the ground for the postulation of the reality of individual sub- 
stances is naturally sense perception. Only the metaphysical 
reality of God must be discovered in a different way, by a dia- 
lectic, purely rational process. 

While the post-Aristotelian philosophy of antiquity adopted 
the view that sense perception is the starting point and the 
source of all determinations regarding Being, the attempt was 
made to distinguish between reliable and unreliable perceptions, 
between objectively valid perceptions and those that are purely 
subjective. When the Stoics, e. g., speak of (f>avra<ria Kara\r)irTiKri t 
of cogent presentation, the aim is to exclude illusion and halluci- 
nation, which present to our minds a deceptive reality. At the 
same time the real, e. g., the physical world, becomes here a plain 
intermediate thing between sensible and conceptual objects, 
the result of a syllogism based on facts of consciousness. The 
uncertainty that clings to such syllogisms and the inadequacy 
of the criteria, induce the sceptic to concede the existence of a 
real behind the given of consciousness, but to deny the possibility 
of determining the same, and consequently to adopt the position 
of phenomenalism. 

With this we have the occasion for a new turn in the history 
of the concept of reality. Phenomena, whose certainty not even 
the sceptic was disposed to deny, were the facts of consciousness, 
experiences; and, hence, the knowledge of one's own states was 
distinguished from all other knowledge by its indubitable cer- 
tainty. At the same time, a reality seemed here to be immediately 
accessible, viz., one's own psychical life. And so it could be 
maintained by Augustine, and from his time down to the present, 
that experience and reality at this one point coincide. Descartes, 
in his "Cogito ergo sum," discovered merely a pregnant expres- 
sion of this truth. Also Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Beneke, 
and later Fechner and Wundt, made self-knowledge the key of 
all insight into the reality of things, and in regard to psychical 
events they insisted that they are of such nature as they im- 
mediately and cogently appear to us. Inner perception or 
intuition in the cognition of one's own self was typical and 
fundamental for all knowledge. Mysticism attempted to pene- 
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trate even the transcendent reality of God in this way, and 
exalted intuition to ecstasy. But dialectic, too, made use of this 
foundation of all certainty, and through it arrived at the onto- 
logical proof for the existence of God. There was needed here 
only the transition from the indubitably certain concept, from 
the completely attested idea of God, to his existence. One is not 
fair to the ontological proof, if one overlooks the fact that it is 
rooted in this certainty of consciousness. The much criticised 
controversy between realism and nominalism has its basis and 
justification in its relation to the problem of reality. 

The awakening physical science of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries turned the treatment of the notion of reality 
to the problem of the external world. Galileo, Descartes, and 
Locke undertook to investigate more precisely the postulate 
of a real nature. Here attention was called to the distinction 
between sense perception and mere presentation, between the 
visions of a dream and the perceptions of the waking state. 
Further, attention was directed to the essential, primary qualities 
of bodies, qualities which thought cannot disengage from things, 
and therewith to the principle of the subjectivity of sensible 
qualities, and so to the dependence of reality impressions on 
the will of the perceiving subject. Here, also, consciousness was 
the fixed point of departure, from which the proof for the exist- 
ence of an external world must start, if such proof is at all possible. 

That all of these arguments afford no adequate proof of the 
existence of a material world, and that this is not even thinkable 
without difficulties, was demonstrated by Berkeley in an acute and 
penetrating polemic against the postulate. He demanded, there- 
fore, that one should stop with the psychical reality of God and of 
finite spirits. If there are ideas and wills, it is self-evident that 
there are souls, which express or possess these. God might also 
be regarded as the seat of sense impressions, which, while evi- 
dently independent of the soul, enter into and emerge from the 
soul's domain. But this further determination of the real in 
the psychical sphere, whether supported by the ontological proof 
or by some other form of proof, was shown by Hume to be in- 
adequate. Thereby he shattered every form of realism and 
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established an anti-realistic tendency, a subjective tendency 
based entirely on the facts of consciousness, according to which 
the elements of inner and outer experience with their psychological 
uniformity must furnish not merely the point of departure, but 
also the legitimate content of all knowledge. 

Thereby inner experience lost the admittedly higher reality- 
value, which had hitherto been accorded to it. It was, together 
with outer experience, reduced to a mere fact of consciousness, and 
furnished no more certain knowledge of the objects, to which it 
was directed. Especially, however, the step from inner experience 
to a psychical reality of a second grade was neither shorter nor 
easier, neither safer nor more permissible, than the corresponding 
step from outer experience to a physical world. To the same 
tendency an important innovation by Leibniz contributed. He 
denied the immediate reality of consciousness, which had been 
a strong characteristic of English empiricism, as also of Des- 
cartes's philosophy. To experience a psychical process, to have a 
perception and to be aware of it, to apperceive it, is a twofold 
matter according to Leibniz. The doctrine of the unconscious 
now makes its entry into psychology. Not everything can 
become known that is concealed in the Unconscious. In ex- 
tension and intension it transcends the sphere of consciousness. 
The priority of psychical reality over physical reality is indeed 
still conceded by Leibniz, but it is no longer based on the principle 
of the immediate certainty of consciousness. The given experi- 
ence is no longer even the first stage in postulating psychological 
reality. 

By a somewhat different method, Kant arrived at a similar 
position. He clothed not only perception but also thought, as 
well as every sort of experience and knowledge, with indis- 
pensable coefficients of an a priori kind. Outer experience is 
bound up with space, inner experience with time, and they can 
be thought only in and through categories. And so all realities 
of the several sciences, nature as well as soul, become phenomena. 
The knowing mind places on every object its stamp. A reality 
independent of the mind, a thing in itself, is therefore absolutely 
unknowable, a mere limiting notion. We can speak, therefore, 
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only of an empirical reality, i. e., a reality in whose constitution 
a priori forms have an ineradicable share. The metaphysical 
reality fared worst through this trend of interpretation. Now 
that the ontological transition from a thought to the objective 
existence of the thought had been blocked by Hume and Kant, 
and no sort of experience could any longer furnish an immediate 
entrance into the transcendent realm; now that experience 
had lost its significance even as psychical reality, the principle 
of transcendence could no longer be established by theoretical 
procedure. Consequently, one now appealed to the will and to 
conduct, to the needs of the spirit, to the demands of the practical 
reason, and so Hume's scepticism became an academic matter, 
which neither aimed to supersede living belief, nor was it able 
to do so. In this way the primacy of the practical reason arose, 
which overcame the inadequacy and caution of scientific knowl- 
edge. In this way intellectualism and rationalism, which had 
put their trust in the competency of reason, were overthrown 
by the philosophy of will, a philosophy which shifted the center 
of gravity in the inquiry to the active side of psychical life. 

The last phase in the evolution of the reality-concept is in- 
troduced by the tremendous efflorescence of the natural and 
humanistic sciences, as well as by the development of inductive 
metaphysics in the nineteenth century. The splendid successes 
of the special sciences in the determination of reality had the 
necessary effect of shattering the philosophical position regarding 
the reality-problem. Psychology was so insecure in the deter- 
mination of its realities that it saw its means of rescue in associ- 
ation with the more highly developed natural sciences. The 
humanistic sciences, particularly history, secured through the 
development of critical methods in the investigation of sources, a 
valuable and practical criterion for distinguishing between 
authentic and unauthentic opinions, adequate and inadequate 
testimony. Fechner promulgated the idea of an inductive meta- 
physic, which should supplement and comprehend the special sci- 
ences, without superseding them and without attempting to pene- 
trate into the nature of the real, apart from their assistance. This 
new conception of metaphysics relieves it of the obligation to 
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formulate and justify a particular procedure for the determination 
of reality. For this reason Epistemology and Logic now become 
inquiries into the methods, fundamental concepts, and basic 
principles of the special sciences. John Stuart Mill in his ad- 
mirable Logic, adds to the discussion of the natural sciences a 
detailed estimate of the humanistic disciplines. The Neo- 
Kantians, as also Comte, find in the mathematical natural sciences 
the ideal of all scientific knowledge. Besides this, the significance 
of values receives its due recognition. The peculiar methods of 
the real sciences and of the sciences of value did not, however, 
receive here adequate attention. The fault is partly with the 
working efficiency of Kant's a priori epistemology and partly with 
the renaissance of subjective procedure (conscientialistische Ge- 
dankengange),even among representatives of the several physical 
sciences. The theory of the real sciences has become a press- 
ing question of Epistemology. In this way Kant's theory of the 
formal sciences must be supplemented. The solution of the 
problem will settle and ought to settle the unfruitful controversy 
which idealism and realism still feel obliged to carry on regarding 
the possibility and meaning of the postulate of reality. The 
problem presents an extensive and fruitful field of inquiry, in 
which opposing tendencies are active and ought to find ground 
for compromise. The truth remains, as we have pointed out, 
that in all sciences of fact, psychology and the humanistic dis- 
ciplines included, reality is postulated and determined. The 
investigation of this process, its forms, grounds and results con- 
stitute for the philosopher of immanence a significant task. 

Oswald Kuelpe. 

Bonn, Germany. 



